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2 
KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(as of May |, 1983) 


The average exchange rate for 1982 was $ | = 2-68 guilders. All of the figures below have been 
converted at that rate to facilitate comparability. The actual average rate was $| = 2-69 for the 
first four months in 1983, $1- = 2-50 guilders In 1981, and $1 = 1-97 guilders in 1980. 


INCOME, PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 1981 1962 19835 Pct. Change* 
GNP at current prices (§ mil.) 130,336 136, 269 138, 433(E) plus 16 
GNP at 1981 prices ($ mil.) 130, 336 128, 134 128, 134(E) unchanged 
Per capita GNP,current prices ($) 9,179 9,529 9,613(E) plus 0.9 
Per capita GNP,1981 prices ($) 9,179 8, 960 8, 898(E) minus 0.7 
Plant & equipment Investment (§ mil.) 13,396 13,731 14, 291(E) plus 4el 
Indexes: 

Industrial production (1975 = 100) 110 107 107 (MAR) minus 1-8 

Avg. labor productivity (1975 = 100) 128 129 N/A - 

Avg- industrial wage (1972 = 100) 209 222 224 (MAR) plus” Ie4 
Disposable personal Income, 

at current prices ($mil-) 72,552 75,810 75, 7S5tE) minus Ocl 
Disposable Income per capita, 

at current prices ($) 5,109 5,301 5,259 minus 08 
Employment (000's)(end of year) 4, 706 4,634(E) 4, 553(E) minus le7 
Average unemployment rate (% S.A.) 8.9 14.3 16-8(APR) - 
Housing starts (units) 120, 286 111,375 9,807 (JAN) plus 68.4 


MONEY AND PRICES 
Money supply (MI) ($mil-, end of period) 23,904 26, 304 27,270 (JAN) plus 
Money supply (M2)($mil-, end of period) 41,981 45, 643 46,432 (JAN) plus 
Public debt domestic (Smile, end of period) 36, 707 46, 400 N/A 
Public debt external ($mil-, end of period) 0 0 N/A 
Central Bank discount rate (end of period) 9.0 5-0 4.5(MAY) 
Domestic private credit outstanding 46,979 48,671 N/A 

(Smile, end of period) 
Indexes: 

Retail! sales (value): (1980 =100) 103-0( JAN) 

Avg. wholesale prices: (1975 = 100) 

(excl. VAT) 149-6 
Avge consumer prices: (1980 = 100) 1 15-3(APR) 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 
Gold & foreign exch. reserves 13,395 14,702 16,307 (FEB) 
($mil-, end of pre, Incl. valuation changes) 
Balance of payments current account 
(transe, $ bile,cume) 2.9 3.6 N/A - 
Balance of merchandise trade($ bile, cum.) 2.4 3.6 1-O(FEB) minus 35.0 
Total exports Fe0-Be($bil-, cume)Dutch stats. 63-8 66-0 — 10-9(FEB) minus 03 
Total imports C.l-F.($bile, cume)Dutch stats. 61.4 62.4 9.9(FEB) plus 56 
US Imports from Netherlands CIF ($bil-,cume) 2-1 2-1 0-3(FEB) unchanged 
(USDOC stats.) 2.4 2.5 O.2(JAN) plus 40 
US exports to Netherlands FOB ($bil-, cum.) 5.7 5.7 O.9(FEB) plus 60 
(Incle reexports) (USDOC stats.) 8.6 8.5 O-8(JAN) plus 10-8 


Main Imports from the UeS- (in thousand metric tons (TMT) and millions of UeS. dollars ($ mile) 
1982: Oilseeds 2886 TMT/$739 mil.; Chemicals $613 mile; Animal feed except grains 2849 TMT/$500 
mile; AsDePe Equipment and parts $424 mile; Coal 4758 TMT/$360 mile Transport equipment $346 
million. 


Sources: Central Bureau of Statistics (CBS); Netherlands Central Bank; Central Planning 
Bureau(CPB); U.S. Department of Commerce; IMF International Financial Stats. 

*NOTE: Percentage changes compare full year results or estimates, when available; otherwise 
comparable periods. 





SUMMARY 


The Netherlands is one of the world's most affluent countries (in the top 10 
countries in per capita income) and will remain so. Even in the best of 
times, however, the Dutch economy would be beset by what many see as the 
growing structural problems caused by its extensive and expensive social 
welfare system and by its rigidities. Last year, with the world economy in 
recession, was not the best of times, and the trade-dependent Dutch economy 
declined for the third successive year. Consumption and output were down, 
unemployment was up, and foreign trade volume stagnant. Investment fell a 
little more from the very low levels of 1981. More positively, the Dutch 
economy benefited from its own efforts and from international success in 
reducing inflation. Inflation has never been a severe problem in the 
Netherlands and consumer prices rose by less than three percent in the year 
ending in March 1983. 


National elections last fall brought to power a center-right coalition with 
an economic program designed to cut the ever-growing budget deficit (and by 
implication the social programs that have caused it), improving the business 
climate, and (as a concession to labor) redistributing available work. 
After a promising start, including substantial deficit reducing measures, 
the coalition lost some steam this spring when it did not impose the full 
additional cuts the Finance Minister argued were needed to continue bringing 
the public sector under control. 


Prospects for 1983 are not much better, and official forecasts are for 
stagnation. Still higher unemployment (above what is already one of the 
highest levels in the Common Market) is inevitable. Consumption will, 


however, be underpinned by the very generous social welfare system. While 
the worldwide economic upturn will help, it will have to be strong indeed to 
lift the Netherlands to recovery. With many problems having a "Made in 
Holland" stamp on them, continued stagnation and decline are widely expected 
until sweeping structural reforms are made. It must be remembered, however, 
just how well off the Netherlands is and how many strengths its geographic 
location, its splendid infrastructure and its hard working and motivated 
population give it. While unemployment at current levels is_ very 
disturbing, there are substantial reasons for optimism about the long-term 
future, especially as a consensus grows of the need for structural reform. 
The Netherlands is fundamentally so wealthy and so economically active that 
it will continue to be a key actor in international trade and investment. 


The affluent Dutch market has long provided attractive export opportunities 
for U.S. firms - witness the $8.5 billion sales in 1982 - but the sagging 
economy and the high value of the dollar have slowed U.S. export growth in 
recent years. Little overall improvement is likely in 1983. Still, The 
Netherlands is the third largest U.S. market in Europe (ahead of even France 
and Italy) and offers a wide array of export opportunities. U.S. companies 
‘should take advantage of the numerous trade fairs, missions, shows and other 
promotional events organized by the U.S. Department of Commerce and its 
Foreign Commercial Service. 





I. CURRENT ECONOMIC TRENDS 


1982 - ANOTHER YEAR OF DECLINE 


Beset by its own distortions and the world recession, the trade-dependent, 
service-oriented Dutch economy experienced its third consecutive year of 
economic decline in 1982. Gross National Product fell 1.5 percent in real 
terms and unemployment rose to record levels. The downward slide became 
more pronounced late in the year and manufacturing output, which had held 
steady during the first half, dropped substantially in the final quarter; 
Natural gas production, which makes an important contribution to GNP and 
government revenues, fell 15 percent below the 1981 level. Plant closures 
and retrenchments caused employment in the private sector to drop by almost 
3 percent. This, and the continuing growth in the work force, led to 
steadily rising unemployment. Especially hard hit were the construction and 
metals industries, but also clerical and white collar workers. A more 
comprehensive measure of unemployment was introduced at year-end and, under 
this new definition, the unemployment rate in December was over 16 percent, 
one of the highest in the Common Market. 


Faced with higher prices and take-home pay reduced by higher taxes of all 
sorts, the affluent Dutch consumer saw his real disposable income shrink for 
the fourth successive year, and, as a consequence, the retail sales volume 
was 5 percent below the already depressed 1981 level. Sales of consumer 
durables slipped by almost 10 percent. Declining domestic demand, stagnant 
export markets, and stock drawdowns led to low capacity utilization by Dutch 
firms. This, high interest costs, excess hard-to-shed labor, plus other 
problems, depressed corporate profitability. Bankruptcies last year hit a 
new high and included the widely publicized collapse of the RSV shipbuilding 
and mechanical engineering conglomerate. Dutch industry, which suffers from 
a structure weighted toward energy intensive basic products, as well as from 
high costs and low investment, performed sluggishly during 1982. Every 
major manufacturing sector showed a production decline except food 
processing, which held steady, and chemicals, where production increased by 
2.0 percent. Dutch agriculture, with its efficient production methods and 
the protection of EC subsidies, again showed strong production gains. 


Despite this bad news, corporate fixed investment fell by only 1 percent, 
substantially less than originally expected. After the 12 percent drop in 
1981, investment may have reached rock bottom. However, much of the 
investment which did occur was concentrated in sectors (aviation and 
shipping, chemicals, oil and gas) with low labor utilization and therefore 
will not contribute significantly to increased employment opportunities. 


As in the rest of the world, the best news last year was the rapid 
deceleration of already fairly low inflation. The average level of consumer 
prices in 1982 was 6 percent over 1981, and the rate declined sharply late 
in the year and into 1983. In the 12 months ending in March, consumer 
prices had risen by only 2.7 percent and the outlook is for further 
moderation. 





THE NEW GOVERNMENT: The short-lived 1982 center-left Cabinet was composed 
of three parties with widely divergent approaches to the nation's economic 
ills. This government fell in May and new elections led to the formation of 
a more stable coalition of the center Christian Democrats and 
right-of-center Liberal party. The new government formulated a 4-year 
economic program aimed at significant reductions in the budget deficit 
(which, coupled with a pledge to reduce the burden on firms, implies a 
cutback in social benefits), improvement in the business climate through tax 
reductions and regulatory relief, and a redistribution of jobs through work 
time shortening. The coalition got off to a good start when late in the 
year most of its budget proposals were endorsed by Parliament. It lost 
momentum in April, however, when it failed to push through the full amount 
of new cutbacks judged necessary by the Finance Ministry to meet its 1983 
deficit target. 


CURRENT ACCOUNT SURPLUS DECLINES: The decline in the volume of world trade, 
the first since 1975, contributed to the downturn of the trade-dependent 
Dutch economy in 1982. Holland's large surplus in its merchandise trade 
account, which developed in 1981 as the domestic recession slowed the growth 
of imports, peaked in the first quarter of 1982 when the trade surplus 
reached almost 5 billion guilders. The situation changed steadily over the 
year, however, as exports slowed and imports moved marginally higher. 
Import growth in the final quarter was largely for investment goods, a 
promising development in view of the low levels of investment over the 
previous 18 months. Even with this upturn, however, imports of investment 
goods in 1982 were still only at the 1975 level, while consumer good imports 
were 30 percent higher. By the final quarter of 1982, the surplus of the 
seasonally-adjusted balance-of-payments current account had almost 
disappeared, although for the year, it totaled about 10 million guilders, or 
3 percent of GNP - one of the strongest balance of payments positions in the 
Common Market last year, and somewhat higher than the 1981 surplus. The 
rise was entirely due to improved terms of trade since the volume of Dutch 
merchandise exports was marginally lower last year, while imports rose 
slightly. These trends have continued into 1983 so that the current account 
surplus, which 6 months ago was projected at as much as 19 billion guilders, 
is now forecast to come in at no more than 10 billion, and even this may be 
on the high side. 


WHAT'S HAPPENING NOW? 


CURRENT INDICATORS MIXED: As of mid-spring, there were some signs that 
Holland's multi-year recession could be bottoming out. Some leading 
indicators (housing permits, business survey results and stock exchange 
indices) have turned upward, and the growth in unemployment has slowed. 
Inventories have fallen for two straight years and firms could begin to 
rebuild their stock levels. Moreover, the upsurge in economic activity in 
the U.S. should provide a positive stimulus to this trading nation. Falling 
oil prices will also provide a boost, but this will be partly offset by 
correspondingly lower gas prices and revenues, so that the net impact will 





be only marginally positive. On the other hand, the most recent data on 
manufacturing levels show that March output was 4 percent below the 1982 
level, and the unemployment rate remains among the highest in the Common 
Market. Despite the optimism expressed by some Cabinet leaders, the 
government's autonomous economic forecasting agency recently projected that 
this year's real GNP will stagnate at the 1982 level. Private consumption 
is expected to fall further as unemployment moves relentlessly higher and 
disposable income for the typical worker drops another 3 percent or so. Any 
cyclical upturn will not come this year. 


There is a growing acceptance that Holland's basic economic ills are 
structural and the necessary cure will be slow and initially difficult for 
Dutch society. (It is the initial impact, of course, that slows the current 
retrenchment effort.) The fundamental problems confronting the Netherlands 
are its excessively large public sector, its generous social welfare system, 
and a web of linking and indexing mechanisms which make control of social 
outlays virtually impossible without drastic change, especially in a period 
of inflation and economic stagnation. Moreover, there is widespread public 
and Parliamentary support for generous social entitlement programs, a strong 
concern for an "equitable" distribution of income, particularly for low 
income recipients, -and for the protection of workers' rights. These public 
attitudes and national policies have virtually eliminated poverty and 
hardship from the Dutch scene by leveling the distribution of rapidly rising 
income. With government revenues from natural gas production rising over 
the past decade, the cost seemed bearable until recently. A side result, 
however, has been to hamstring Dutch economic flexibility, raise total labor 
costs, and reduce corporate profitability so that new investment is low and 
the business climate discouraging for entrepreneurial risk-taking. 
Manufacturing competitiveness declined but the country was partly sheltered 
from the financial consequences by the increasing value of its gas exports. 


While Dutch growth has been low since the first oil stock of 1974, the 
negative effects have become more apparent in the last 2 - 3 years, as 
economic growth turned negative and natural gas revenues failed to grow as 
projected. The recession brought large public sector deficits, even with 
higher taxes. Policy options are limited and no course of action is without 
negative features. 


GOVERNMENT FOCUSES ON BUDGET CUTS: Budget-cutting rounds in the fall and 
again this spring slashed away at the projected 1983 deficit, but it will 
still be greater than last year. Further cuts are planned for 1984 and 
beyond, with long-term goal of reducing entitlement and generous indexation 
formulas, holding down wage costs and interest rates, and thereby restoring 
some flexibility and incentives to work, save and invest. To further en- 
courage this evolution, the government may seek further corporate tax cuts 
(they were cut slightly last year) and relief from some burdensome regula- 
tions. Despite the budget stringencies, the government will also spend a 
fairly substantial amount for stimulation of industrial restructuring, 
including some risk capital for innovative projects and restructuring in 
some important sectors, notably steel, automobiles, and aircraft. 





These measures, however, will be slow to produce effects and it may be a 
long time before the high employment levels experienced in the sixties 
return. Therefore, the government has urged unions to restrain their wage 
demands in order to bolster corporate profitability and reduce the work week 
to redistribute the available jobs. This has been accepted in many 
collective bargaining agreements and for the first time many unions have 
foregone their scheduled cost-of-living adjustments in exchange for shorter 
hours. While some political leaders argue that a 32-hour week or even less 
will be the norm in the not-too-distant future, the central bank, among 
others, believes this treats the symptom and not the cause. fThis school 
looks on work time-cutting as sharing the poverty and argues that in times 
of trouble, people should work harder, not less. 


Critics of the budget-cutting approach are numerous, with many arguing that 
the deflationary impact of measures to reduce the deficit aggravates the 
cyclical slump. These critics prefer a more stimulative fiscal policy. So 
far, the government has resisted these calls but has not had full success in 
its own efforts to get the public sector under control; while it may have 
slowed public sector growth as a share of GNP, it has been unable to reverse 
it. 


GUILDER STRONG; INTEREST RATES FALL: The large current account surplus, 
Holland's relatively strong energy situation, its success in controlling 
inflation, and market confidence in the Dutch monetary authorities have all 
assisted the central bank's policy for a strong guilder. The guilder was 
twice revalued in 1982 in lockstep with the D-mark, but those who felt that 
the 8 percent realignment of the D-mark vis-a-vis the French franc in March 
1983 was excessive persuaded the Finance Minister to limit the Dutch 
realignment to 6 percent. The argument based on the fundamentals had merit, 
but it appeared to undermine confidence in the guilder at least temporarily 
and interest rates were forced upwards to stem the capital outflow. 


Interest rates had fallen considerably in 1982 and in the first quarter of 
1983. Dutch money and capital market rates were even below those in 
Germany. Confidence in the guilder continued to make Treasury issues 
attractive to foreign buyers of Dutch guilder debt, thereby reducing the 
impact of public sector borrowing on the domestic capital market. Since 
March, both short and long-term rates have moved up and the large public 
sector borrowing requirements for 1983 will put further upward pressure on 
the rates. 


Liquidity increased in 1982 as induced outflows on the capital account did 
not fully offset current account inflows. As a consequence, the money 
supply (M2) at year end has risen almost 9 percent (versus a 5 percent rise 
in 1981). Much of the increased liquidity was held by the corporate sector 
and not consumers, thereby limiting the inflationary impact. As long as 
inflationary pressures are waning, the central bank appears prepared to 
continue a less restrictive monetary policy. 





WHAT LIES AHEAD? 


The future of the Netherlands depends partly on the strength of the 
international economic recovery. This is a truism in a country whose 
imports and exports exceed its national income. While the Netherlands can 
only increase its prosperity in a prosperous world, this does not mean the 
Netherlands does not have an important say over its own economic destiny. 
Its position astride the Rhine River, its gas fields, its industry and its 
skilled labor force will always underpin a large amount of economic 
activity, but if it is again to grow at anywhere near its postwar average 
and make a deep dent in unemployment, adjustments will have to be made to 
current realities. There is not yet full agreement as to just what these 
realities are and what the nature of the adjustments should be, but there is 
a broad consensus that the country is living beyond its means. This again 
means different things to different people and translating it into 
action--who should bear the sacrifices--is difficult. Hopeful signs are a 
general recognition that business profitability and with it the ability to 
invest is too low and that natural gas revenues cannot be depended upon to 
finance as much as they have in the past. If these recognitions can be 
translated into, for example, delinking pay of social recipients from the 
cost-of-living index and the pay of active workers, then many would argue a 
start would have been made on putting The Netherlands back on an upward 
path. While such changes are understandably being resisted, even many labor 
leaders would support some such moves so long as the minimum income groups 
are spared. Here again there is a definitional problem, but the move seems 
to be towards defining the minimum income groups as the "truly 
needy"--individuals or family groups with only one minimum income--and this 
is probably not more than 400,000 to 500,000 people. 


There are accordingly solid grounds for optimism about the long-term future, 
although the political process and the need to accommodate special interest 
groups in a consensus society will take time to work out solutions. 
Meantime, the Dutch have the advantage of a great amount of wealth from past 
growth, wealth that is well distributed. While the current level of 
unemployment is very uncomfortable, the social welfare system cushions those 
out of work. Even if change in this generous welfare system is, as many 
would argue, necessary for long term solution to Dutch problems, there would 
be enough left to prevent real hardship while the adjustments necessary for 
fresh growth are being made. Meantime, the Netherlands will remain an 
important actor on the world economic stage. 


II. IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


The economic decline of the past few years has slightly depressed the level 
of U.S. exports to the Netherlands. After substantial increases in value--20 
percent in both 1978 and 1979 and 25.3 percent in 1980--U.S. exports to The 
Netherlands fell 0.9 percent in 1981 and 0.5 percent in 1982. Dutch 
forecasts are for a half percent increase in the volume of merchandise 
imports in 1983, and we do not expect a change in the U.S. share of the 





Dutch import market in the near future. The dollar, which in mid-1983 was 
40 percent more expensive in guilder terms than in 1980, could weaken in the 
coming year but probably not enough to result in a significant decrease in 
the prices of U.S. products in the Netherlands. 


There will probably be little change in the substantial ($8.5 billion) U.S. 
exports to the Netherlands soon. The Netherlands remains the third biggest 
U.S. market in Europe, importing more than France or Italy. The U.S. trade 
surplus with the Netherlands, almost $6 billion in 1982, is the largest 
bilateral trade surplus we have in the world. The Dutch genius as entrepot 
traders and transporters and their experience in transforming, finishing, 
and re-exporting commodities and industrial goods accounts ffor the 
disproportionately large market the Netherlands provides for U.S. goods. 


The composition of U.S. exports to the Netherlands and the trade balance are 
shown in the following table (in millions of dollars; Commerce Department 
statistics) 


U.S. Exports To The Netherlands 1981 1982 _ Percent Change 


Food & Live Animals 1,612.0 1,438.6 -10.8 
Beverages & Tobacco 109.1 126.7 +16.1 
Crude Materials (excl. fuel) 2,039.2 1,862.6 -8.7 
Mineral Fuels, Lubs., etc. 705.3 1,073.0 +52.1 
Animal & Veg. Oils & Fats 144.6 115.0 -20.5 
Chemicals & Related 1,190.4 1,077.0 -9.5 
Mfgd. Goods (by material) 452.8 570.9 +26.1 
Machinery & Transport Eq. 1,670.8 1,611.2 -3.6 
Misc. Mfgd. Articles 483.4 473.1 -2.1 
Other 5363 48.7 -8.6 


Total 8,517.6 8,472.7 -0.5 


U.S. manufacturers held their own on the Dutch market in spite of the 
recession and the unfavorable exchange rate, with some categories showing 
gains in U.S. exports to the Netherlands in 1982. Textile articles, fabric, 
and yarn were up 21.5 percent (to $41.2 million); medicinal and 
pharmaceutical products, up 41.2 percent (to $81.2 million); electromedical 
equipment (excluding radiological), up 2 percent (to $72.7 million); medical 
instruments and appliances, up 21.4 percent (to 34.1 million); specialized 
industrial machinery (construction, printing, electronics production, etc.), 
up 17.1 percent (to $197.5 million); office and ADP machines, up 14.8 
percent (to $502 million); road vehicle and tractor parts, up 8.6 percent 
(to $27.7 million); heating, plumbing, and light fixtures, up 32.5 percent 
(to $5.3 million); optical and timing apparatus and photographic equipment 
(excluding cameras and film), up 5.9 percent (to $18 million); printed 
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matter and books, up 10.5 percent (to $35.7 million); toys and sports goods, 
up 22.8 percent (to $12.9 million); and recordings and blank media, up 23 
percent (to $38.5 million). 


With aggressive marketing, American suppliers can continue to make gains in 
these fields and resume historic rising trends in other product categories. 
The Dutch market is receptive to innovative products incorporating the 
latest technology, in particular where the enormous U.S. domestic market has 
provided the testing ground for product reliability, practicality, and 
competitive pricing. Geographic distance and unfamiliarity with overseas 
markets are disadvantages faced by many American manufacturers, particularly 
where after sales servicing is essential, but the highly developed 
commercial structure in the Netherlands provides a broad selection of able 
agents and distributors who can market U.S. products and provide servicing 
not only in the Netherlands but also throughout North and Western Europe. 


The U.S. Foreign Commercial Service (FCS) has selected a number of trade 
events in the Netherlands and neighboring countries and in the United States 
as vehicles for the promotion of U.S. exports to the Netherlands in target 
industry fields. In the Netherlands, FCS is headquartered in the American 
Embassy in The Hague and has offices at the American Consulates General in 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam. FCS carries out the trade expansion programs of 
the U.S. Department of Commerce and works closely with the 48 Commerce 
Department District Offices throughout the United States. We urge American 
firms to keep in touch with the District Offices so that they can take 
advantage of the opportunities presented by our programs. 


COMPUTERS AND PERIPHERAL EQUIPMENT: U.S. firms have a commanding position 
in the computer market in the Netherlands, but they must renew their efforts 
to maintain their market share as Japanese and European competition 
intensifies. In 1982 U.S. exports to the Netherlands of digital CPU's 
increased 24.5 percent (to $44.7 million), exports of office machinery 
increased 18.3 percent (to $62 million), and exports of input/output/storage 
units increased 10.5 percent (to $141 million). American firms can exhibit 
their equipment in COMDEX Europa '83 in Amsterdam October 24 to 27, 1983, 
where FCS will have a business information office. FCS will promote Dutch 
buyer attendance at the following additional shows: The U.S. Computer 
Exhibition in Cologne, West Germany, June 23 to 26, 1983; The National 
Computer Graphics Association Show in Chicago, June 26 to 30, 1983; The U.S. 
Computer Exhibition in the Systems Fair in Munich, West Germany, October 17 
to 21, 1983; and the U.S. Computer Exhibition in CEBIT in Hanover, West 
Germany, April 1984. 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE PRODUCTS AND SERVICE: American firms also dominate the 
software market in the Netherlands and this is an area where continued 
strong growth can be expected. FCS will organize U.S. pavilions in the 
Europe Software Show in Utrecht, The Netherlands, in May 1984 and May 1985 
and will organize a U.S. trade mission to conduct a seminar on software in 
Amsterdam in November 1984. 
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LABORATORY, SCIENTIFIC, AND ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS: The Netherlands is 
heavily dependent on imports of laboratory and research instruments and the 
United States is the largest supplier. In 1982, U.S. exports to the 
Netherlands of measuring, controlling, analyzing, etc. instrumentation 
reached $152.4 million (down 3.9 percent). FCS is organizing a U.S. 
pavilion in the HET Instrument Fair in Amsterdam, August 1985, for 
instrument suppliers. 


AIRCRAFT PARTS AND AVIONICS: In 1982, U.S.exports of aircraft parts were 
down 12.6 percent (at $161.5 million) but the long range trend is toward 
growth. U.S. manufacturers are the major source of imported avionics and 
ground support equipment. FCS reported to American business a Dutch defense 
ministry tender valued at $270,000 to build a flight control tower at 
Eindhoven Air Base. FCS is organizing a U.S. Avionics Trade Mission which 
will conduct a seminar in Amsterdam in March 1985. Each year FCS conducts 
an extensive campaign to promote Dutch buyer attendance at the U.S. Pavilion 
in the Paris Air Show. 


MEDICAL AND HEALTH CARE EQUIPMENT: In 1982, the United States supplanted 
West Germany as the leading foreign supplier of medical apparatus and 
supplies. U.S. exports should continue to show modest growth, particularly 
exports of components and units to be incorporated in Dutch manufactures of 
medical equipment. FCS will organize a catalog show featuring U.S. 
equipment at the Medica Fair in Utrecht in March 1985 and will promote Dutch 
buyer attendance in the following shows: The U.S. pavilion in Interhospital 
in Dusselforf, West Germany, June 7 to 10, 1983; The American Dental 
Association Annual Session in Anaheim, California, October 1 to 4, 1983; The 
Radiological Society of North America Meeting in Chicago, November 1983; and 
the Chicago Dental Midwinter Meeting in February 1984. 


AUTOMOTIVE PARTS, ACCESSORIES, AND REPAIR EQUIPMENT: FCS organized a 
successful U.S. section in the last Autovak Show and recommends 
participation in The Autovak Show to be held in Amsterdam in March 1985. 
FCS will promote Dutch buyer attendance at the Automotive News World Expo in 
Detroit, July 11 to 14, 1983; The Automotive Parts and Accessories 
Association Show in Chicago, August 30 to September 1, 1983; and The Big I 
Market in Chicago, February 28 to March 1, 1984. 


SAFETY AND SECURITY EQUIPMENT: This is a growth market in the Netherlands 
and U.S. products have good prospects. FCS is organizing a U.S. pavilion in 
The Security Show in Utrecht in October 1983 and will promote Dutch buyer 
attendance at the International Security Expo in Rosemont, Illinois, June 20 
to 23, 1983,; and in The International Security Conference and Expo in New 
York, August 29 to 31, 1983. 


APPAREL: Exports of U.S. apparel to the Netherlands dropped 37.7 percent in 
1982 (to $9.9 million), but the market should improve when the economy 
picks up. American leisurewear is popular in the Netherlands. FCS will 
promote Dutch buyer attendance at the International SEHM Men's Fashion Show 
in Paris, September 10 to 13, 1983; the Women's and Children's Apparel 
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Market in Dallas, October 28 to November 2, 1983; and the International 
Hosiery Exposition in Charlotte, North Carolina, April 29 to May 2, 1984. 


PRINTING AND GRAPHIC,ARTS EQUIPMENT: Exports to the Netherlands of printing 
industry machinery a parts in 1982 reached $24.8 million. FCS will staff 
a business information office at the FESPA Screen Printing Show in 
Amsterdam, May 8 to 12, 1984; and will organize a U.S. pavilion at GRAFIVAK 
in Amsterdam in May 1985. FCS will promote Dutch buyer attendance at Screen 
Print '83 in Kansas City, November 2 to 5, 1983. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS: In January, Philips and AT&T announced a joint venture 
project to produce digital telephone switching systems to be marketed 
internationally. This venture should provide increased sales opportunities 
in the Netherlands for U.S. component manufacturers. In March FCS reported 
a major project involving $70 million in equipment for a pilot, two-way 
cable TV project in the Province of Limburg. In April, The Dutch PTT 
announced a $4 billion investment in the next 15 years to replace the 
existing telephone network with a digital system. U.S. hardware and 
software suppliers should have a good opportunity to share in this 
development. In 1982, U.S. exports of telecommunications equipment 
(including radar, telephone, and telegraph) to the Netherlands increased 
58.1 percent (to $18.5 million). FCS is organizing a trade mission to hold 
a seminar on telecommunications in The Hague, November 2 to 3, 1983, and 
will organize a seminar on fiber optics in communications in The Hague in 
September 1985. 


ELECTRONICS COMPONENTS AND EQUIPMENT: U.S. exports of electronic components 
and parts to the Netherlands were down in 1982 by 10.2 percent (to $26.1 
million). Philips, which is the main producer as well as domestic end-user, 
plans to make large new investments in rationalization and product 
innovation in 1983 after having invested $896 million in 1982. A new world 
trade center for professional electronics opened in 1982 in Eindhoven. FCS 
will organize a U.S. pavilion featuring electronics industry production and 
test equipment at FIAREX in Amsterdam in October 1984 and will promote Dutch 
buyer attendance at the U.S. pavilion in Productronica in Munich, West 
Germany, November 8 to 12, 1983. 


ROBOTICS: This is a relatively new field in which U.S. firms can play a 
major role. FCS is mounting a catalog show at the industrial Robots 
Exhibition in Utrecht, in April 1984, and will organize a seminar on 
Robotics in The Hague in May 1985. 


FCS plans to organize a catalog show at the Food Engineering Exhibition in 
Utrecht, November 21 to 25, 1983; a U.S. pavilion featuring hotel and 
restaurant catering equipment and seafood delicatessen at HORECAVA in 
Amsterdam, January 1985; a U.S. Pavilion featuring packaging equipment at 
MACROPAK in Utrecht in May 1985; a catalog show at the Power Iransmission 
Show in Utrecht, October 3 to 8, 1983; a trade mission seminar on lasers and 
electro-optics in The Hague, March 6 and 7, 1984; a seminar at the Advanced 
Building Products exhibition in Rotterdam in November 1984; a tourism 
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promotion at the Visit USA seminar in The Hague in November 1983; a U.S. 
pavilion featuring Do-It-Yourself equipment at KARWEI in Utrecht in January 
1984; a catalog display at the International Boat Show in Amsterdam in March 
1984; and a U.S. pavilion featuring housewares and gift items at the Spring 
Fair in Utrecht in March 1985. 


American firms should also be on the lookout for opportunities that will 
arise from the European Strategic Program for Research and Development in 
Information Technology (ESPRIT), a program to be partly funded by the 
European Communities to establish a new technological basis for the next 
generation of products and systems in the information technology sector. 
The  ESPRIT program identifies three key technologies--advanced 
microelectronics, advanced information processing, and software 
technology--and two areas for specific applications--office automation and 
computer integrated manufacturing--as the focus of research. 


* U.S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE: 1983~-381-007:539 











